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Saporitti and the little Bondinl In particular, are 
the very mischief when in their obstinate humors." 

" Do not let them see your apprehension," said 
Mozart. "They are t'riencUy to me— that I know; 
you shall soon see how I will bring them all un- 
der my thuml)." 

" Between you and me," observed Guardasoni, 
with a smile, "I expect most condescension Irom 
Saporitti; for, proud as she is— she is not only 
friendly to you— but to my notion, a little 7»oj'e 
than Iriendly." 

" Eh— think you so Y' cried Mozart, rubbing his 
hands with glee — for much as he honored and 
loved his wife, he did npt disdain now and then a 
■ little'flii'ta'ti'on. '" " / " ' ' '■ ; 

Guardasoni inndcently went on.' "As' I tell 
you; for the other day she said to me lierself, ' I 
could fall in love with the Signer Amadeo;-tbr I 
look upon him as a great man, and should not 
mind his insigniflcant figure.'" 

The master was crestfallen ! It vexed him not 
a little that the fair Saporitti should have spoken 
of his insignificant figure, especially to such a 
tall man as Guardasoni. 

" Call them all together, Signer Guardasoni," 
said he, without pursuing the subject; "and I 
will read them the text they are to sing." 

Guardasoni took his leave, and ne.\t day assem- 
bled all the singers in the green-room of the 
theatre. Mozart entered, dressed in rich sables, 
a gold-laced hat on his head, and the director's 
statf in his hand. He ascended a small plattorm, 
and-began his address; at first, in a formal and 
solemn minner, but gradually becoming familiar 
and humorous, for he never could belie his harm- 
less character. 

(2b ie Contmusd.) 



ANECDOTES OF PAGANINI. 



FBOM THE FOBTFOUO OF A SUBLIK UANAQEB. 



[C?oncJu(Jte(Z.] 
He was alive to the advantage of honor, 
but he loved money with a paramount 
aftection. I knew that he had received enor- 
mous terms, such as £160 and £200, for fiddling 
at private parties in London, and I trembled ior 
the vice-regal purse; but' I undertook to manage 
the aflair, and went to work accordingly. The 
aide-de camp m waiting called with me on Pa- 
ganini, was introduced in due form, and handed 
him a card of invitation to dinner, which of course 
he received and accepted with ceremonious po- 
liteness. Soon after the officer had departed, he 
said suddenly, "This is a great honor, but am I 
expected to bring my instrument?" " Oh, yes," 
I replied, "as a matter of course — the Lord Lieu- 
tenant's family wish to hear you in private." 
" Caro amico," rejoined he, with petrilying com- 
posure. "Paganini eon violino e Paganim 
senza violino — ecco due aniniali distanii" (Pa- 
ganini with his fiddle and Paganni without it are 
two very different persons). I knew perfectly 
what he meant, and said, "The Lord Lieutenant 
is a nobleman of exalted rank and character lib- 
eral in the extreme, but he is not CrcBSOs: nor do 
I think you could with any consistency recieve 
such an booor as dining at his table, and after- 
wards send in a bill for playing two or three 
tunes in the evening." He was staggered, and 
asked, "what do you advise?" "Don't you 
think a present in the shape of a ring, or a snutt- 
box, or something of that sort, with a short in- 
scription, would be a more agreeable mode of 
Bettlement?" Heseemed tickled by this sugges- 
tion and closed with it at once. : I despatched 
tbe intelligence to the proper channel, that the 
violin and the gran Maestro would both be in at- 
tendance. Ho wpnt in his very choicest mood, 



made himself extremely agreeable, played away 
unsolicited, throughout the evening, to the de- 
light of the -whole party; and on the following 
morning, a gold snuff-box was duly presented to 
him, with a few complimentary words engraved 
on the lid. 

A year or two after this, when Paganini was 
again in England, I thought another engagement 
might be productive, as his extraordinary attrac- 
tion appeared still to increase. I wrote to him 
on the subject, and soon received a very cour- 
teons communication, to the effect, that although 
he had not contemplated including Ireland in his 
tour, yet he had been so impressed with the ur- 
banity of the Dublin public, and had moreover 
conceived such a personal esteem for my individ- 
ual character, that he might be induced to alter 
his plans, at some inconvenience, provided al- 
ways I could make him a more enticing promise 
than the former one. I was here completely puz- 
zled, as on that occasion I gave him a clear two- 
thirds of each receipt, with a bonus of twenty-five 
pounds per night in addition, tbr two useless co- 
a^utors. I replied that, having duly deliberated 
on his suggestion, and considered the terms of 
our last compact, I saw no possible means of 
placing the new one in a more alluring shape, 
except by offering him the entire produce of the 
engagement. After I had despatched my letter, 
I repented bitterly, and was terrified lest he 
should think me serious, and hold me to the bar- 
gain; but he deigned no answer, and this time I 
escaped for the fright I had given myseifl When 
in London, I called to see him, and met wfth a 
cordial reception; but he soon alluded to the 
late correspondence, and half seriously said: 

"That was a curious letter you wrote to me, 
and the joke with which you concluded it by no 
means a good one." 

"Oh" said t, laughing, ''it would have been 
much worse if you had taken me at my word. " 

He then laughed too, and we parted excellent 
IHends. I never saw him again. He returned to 
the continent and died, having purchased the 
title of baron, with patent of nobility, fi-om some 
foreign potentate, which with his accumulated 
earnings, somewhat dilapidated by gambling, he 
bequeathed to his son. Paganini was the found- 
er of his school, and the original inventor of 
those extraordinary tours de force with which all 
his successors and imitators are accustomed to 
astonish the uninitiated. Bat he still stands at 
the head of the list, although eminent names are 
included in it, and is not likely to be pushed from 
his pedestal. 

1 1 • > < 



[From Blaolrtrood's Magazine.] 
THE TWO ARTISTS. 



BT nOK JOSE BBBMUDEZ DE CASTBO. 



In a dkty and obscure lane in Seville, is a house 
which has been so added to and taken from, and 
altered from top 'to bottom, that the poor mason, 
who considered himself a splendid architect when 
he laid the first stone of itmanyyears before 1616, 
when our narrative begins, would not be able to 
recognise it. At that time, it consisted of two 
stories— if; indeed, a sort of chamber, with earth- 
en floor and low ceiling is deserving of the name 
—to which the access was by a very steep flight 
of steps.' With this attic, or garret, our business 
lies; but merely to satisfy the curiosity of our 
readers— who might, perhaps, be distracted fVom 
our tale by an anxiety to know what the rest of 



the house was like— we shall mention that it con- 
sisted, beside the sitting-room down stairs, of a 
large square court, a small kitchen at one side of 
it, and a very humble stable at the other. Its one 
stall was empty at the time; and this, we hope,- 
is all the information that can be required. The 
apartment, or rather the garret, had two windows 
— one toward the street, and the other backward 
to the court we have mentioned. When the head 
recovered its perpendicular, after stooping to 
scramble up the narrow stair, and effecting au 
entrance through the sort of trap-door which 
gave admission to the, chamber," a number of 
boards and canvasses, all primed and pumiced, 
and ready. Ibr painting, became perceptible, ar- 
ranged in a manner which showed that he who 
had the disposition of them, had no particular re- 
gard tbr symmetry or ornament; for they stood 
in airinanner of inclinations, some upside down, 
some jutting out tVom a corner, and all very care- 
lessl> balanced, inclining more to one side than 
another, according as the nail on which they 
struggled for equilibrium was near or not to the 
middle of the frame. Some drawings, landscapes 
sparkling with spirit and imagination, accompa- 
nied the boards and canvas, and rivalled them in 
order and regularity. Two or three shelves, sus- 
pended on one of the walls by fbur strong cords, 
bent beneath the weight of fifteen or twenty vol- 
umes of poetry and scholastic philosophy; and 
along with them The Proportions oj the Human 
Body, by Albert Durer, the Anatomy of Bexalio, 
the Perspective of Daniel Barbaro, Euclid's Geom- 
etry, and otlier books of mathematics and draw- 
ing. Beside these, there was a collection of 
sketches, studies of men, extravagances, rural 
scenes, much injured and blottcd-ras might be 
seen by some of them which had fallen 3bwn, and 
lay scattered about on the floor. There were also 
seen, on the oak chair and two benches which 
formed the principal furniture of the apartment, 
some other rolled-ap papers, a cap, trowsers 
somewhat tattered, a collar tolerably clean, and 
a silken doublet, which hung down from the arm- 
chair, bathing one of the sleeves In a wide-mouth- 
ed jar, whose thick and oily water was at that 
moment employed in steeping four or five brush- 
es and pencils. A m,arble slab for grinding colors, 
and the pestle still stained with white lead, lay on 
the table of walnut wo;d. A large easel, with a 
canvas on it, occupied the middle of the room, 
with a fine light on it from the northern window 
on the left. This window, scientifically covered 
with linen and stained paper, gave a narrow 
opening, through which the light was thrown on 
the face of a strong and ruddy young rascal, who, 
in the most grotesque attitude, showed two rows 
of teeth, broad, white, and sharpened, no doubt, 
by the hard bread of Telera, forcing himself into 
the most op3n and extravagant laughter, with 
such truth and reality, that tbe most solemn-faced 
spectator must have sympathized with his mirth. 
But, as if for the sake of contrast, tbe owner ot 
the apartment seemed to have no share in the en- 
joyment. 

A young man, apparently eighteen or twenty 
years of age, of grave and taciturn physiognomy, 
with dark complexion, and bright yet solemn 
eyes, stood in front of the easel— the pallet in one 
hand, the brush in the other— copying apparently 
the extravagant and feigned laughter of the 
model. It seemed as if he was not altogether 
pleased with his work; ibr his contracted brow, 
compressed lip, and rapid movements, showpd 
very evidently that be -was vexed and disappoint!' 



